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Exercise  V 


A fundamental  role  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  to  widen  the 
ecumenical  fellowship  and  to  enable  churches  to  know  and  understand  one 
another  more  fully.  One  of  the  instruments  by  which  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  has  attempted  to  serve  this  purpose  has  been  a series  of  brief 
articles  appearing  in  The  Ecumenical  Review  under  the  title  “Ecumenical  Exer- 
cise”.^ 

The  purpose  of  the  “Ecumenical  Exercise”  is  to  introduce  to  the  wider 
fellowship  churches  which  are  not  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
or,  to  say  it  more  accurately,  to  allow  such  churches  to  introduce  themselves. 
Each  article  is  unsigned  simply  because  no  one  person  can  be  said  to  be  the 
author.  In  each  case,  the  initial  draft  was  written  by  a scholar  within  or  very 
close  to  the  church  described.  Then  the  unsigned  drafts  were  circulated  widely 
within  the  church  with  a request  for  comments.  Subsequent  drafts  were  revised 
in  the  light  of  the  criticisms  received.  Therefore,  each  article  represents  the 
thinking  of  many  persons.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  achieve  a description 
which  is  felt  to  be  accurate  and  complete  by  the  members  of  the  church. 

The  three  churches  described  in  Ecumenical  Exercise  V have  little  in  com- 
mon; they  have  grown  within  very  different  cultural  and  confessional  streams. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  each  church  has  experienced  phenom- 
enal growth  in  the  twentieth  century  and  that  each  represents  a major  Christian 
church  in  its  own  place.  It  is,  therefore,  vital  that  these  churches  be  acquainted 
within  the  larger  ecumenical  fellowship. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  labours  of  all  who  shared  in  the  development  of 
these  articles  and  especially  for  the  writers,  who  truly  deserve  to  be  named 
were  the  list  not  so  long. 

Stephen  Cranford 


• The  Rev.  S.  Cranford  is  executive  secretary  of  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

1 The  four  previous  ones  were  published  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  1, 
1967,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  3,  1971,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  2,  1972  and  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  4.  1976. 
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1.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Mizoram 


Mizoram  is  a 21,000  sq.  km.  wedge  of  land  in  north-east  India,  between 
Bangladesh  and  the  State  of  Tripura  on  the  west  and  Burma  on  the  east.  On 
the  north  it  also  joins  the  states  of  Assam  and  Manipur.  To  a degree  unpre- 
cedented in  any  other  part  of  southern  Asia,  it  is  a Christian  land:  96%  of  the 
380,000  Mizo  people  are  Christians,  organized  into  600  congregations.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Mizoram,  the  congregations  are  mostly  Baptist;  in  the 
north,  Presbyterian.  This  article  focuses  on  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Mizoram. 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mizoram  is  one  of  the  four 
synods  which  comprise  the  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  North- 
East  India.  Historically,  the  church  is  linked  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Wales,  whence  came  the  early  missionaries,  but  the  church  in  Mizoram  is, 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  an  autonomous  church  with  its  own  missionary 
endeavour,  giving  a substantial  portion  of  its  income  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel  beyond  its  borders. 


Mizoram 

Known  for  many  years  as  the  Lushai  Hills,  Mizoram  was  granted  the 
status  of  a Union  Territory  (administered  directly  by  the  federal  government) 
in  1972.  Though  officially  a part  of  India  for  more  than  a century,  a strong 
“nationalist”  sentiment  exists.  The  feeling  of  remoteness  from  the  mainstream 
of  Indian  life  has  given  rise  in  the  past  decade  to  a struggle  for  “independence”. 
The  origin  of  the  Mizos  is  believed  to  have  been  somewhere  in  central  Asia. 
The  people  are  Mongolian  by  race  and  are  one  of  the  many  Mongolian  tribes 
dwelling  in  southern  and  eastern  Asia.  The  Mizo  language,  of  Tibeto-Burmese 
origin,  is  used  and  spoken  over  a wide  area. 

The  population  has  increased  fourfold  since  the  first  census  was  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  (82,000  in  1901  to  380,000  in  1978).  The  tra- 
ditional life-style  has  been  semi-nomadic.  The  land  is  rich  in  forest  resources 
and  fruit  grows  well,  but  it  is  not  developed  agriculturally.  Rice  is  the  staple 
diet.  Rice-fields,  called  jhums,  are  cultivated  by  the  “slash  and  burn”  method 
on  steep  hillsides.  Customarily  a fresh  hillside  was  taken  by  each  village  every 
year  and  divided  out  among  its  families,  and  every  few  years  the  village  was 
compelled  to  move  to  seek  new  land.  This  kind  of  life  naturally  put  a premium 
on  such  qualities  as  simplicity,  mutual  help,  courage  and  the  skill  to  live  in 
such  arduous  conditions.  These  qualities  are,  in  fact,  summed  up  very  largely 
in  the  untranslatable  Mizo  word  tlawmngaihna.  This  life,  however,  did  not 
encourage  the  acquisition  of  property  or  the  erection  of  great  and  permanent 
edifices. 

The  Mizos  were  known  as  marauders.  Raids  were  made  into  the  rich  and 
cultivated  plains  to  the  north,  especially  the  tea  estates  of  Sylhet  and  Cachar. 
Slaves  were  taken  and  human  heads  carried  off  as  trophies. 
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Beginnings  of  the  Church 

It  was  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  Mizos  first  heard 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  Of  the  two  first  converts  baptized  in  1899  one  soon 
relapsed  into  his  old  faith.  Thus  the  twentieth  century  began  with  only  one 
Mizo  Christian.  The  church  in  Mizoram  is  a twentieth  century  church  in 
every  sense  and  all  its  growth  has  occurred  during  the  present  century. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Christianity  the  religion  was  animism,  which  the 
Mizos  themselves  called  Ramhuai  Bia — “holding  converse  with  the  spirits”. 
The  religious  system  was  quite  elaborate  and  a brief  description  could  not  do 
justice  to  it.  It  is  important  to  know,  however,  that  though  they  believed  in 
one  Supreme  Being  called  Pathian  (the  name  later  adopted  by  Christians  for 
God)  or  Khuavang,  the  ordinary  person  had  no  direct  contact  with  him.  The 
spirits  were  nearer,  and  placating  these  was  of  far  more  practical  importance 
to  every  Mizo.  Of  prayer  and  communal  worship  there  were  no  traces  in  their 
beliefs.  Three  great  annual  festivals  had  religious  aspects,  involved  sacrifices 
by  a priest  and  followed  the  rhythm  of  the  seasons.  Presumably  the  Mizos, 
on  their  many  wanderings,  had  been  in  contact  with  other  faiths,  especially 
Buddhism,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  lasting  influence  on  them. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth,  two  young  missionaries  established  themselves  at  Aizawl  and  gradu- 
ally endeavoured  to  reach  some  of  the  outlying  villages  with  the  Gospel.  The 
message  preached  was  on  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic  “kerygma”  in  the  Book 
of  Acts:  God  is  good  and  loves  us;  Jesus  saves;  “There  is  life  in  a look  at  the 
Crucified  One”.  Parables  were  told,  and  sometimes  a picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
was  displayed.  Travel  was  very  diflScult  owing  to  the  mountainous  and  jungle 
nature  of  the  country,  and  the  great  distances  between  the  villages.  Village 
chiefs  were  not  on  friendly  terms  and  inter-village  paths  were  badly  neglected. 
Even  so,  the  evangelists  succeeded  in  making  some  remarkably  long  journeys. 

One  unusual  feature  of  early  evangelism  was  the  use  of  the  zawlbuk.  This 
was  the  boys’  dormitory  and  was  to  be  found  in  every  village,  usually  in  the 
middle.  The  boys  and  men  slept  in  the  zawlbuk;  they  also  spent  their  leisure- 
time there.  It  therefore  provided  discipline  and  fellowship,  and  its  members 
were  usually  available  to  hunt  or  to  fight  at  a moment’s  notice.  The  missionary 
could  find  a ready  and  interested  audience  there,  and  took  advantage  of  it. 
The  Aizawl  zawlbuk  proved  particularly  helpful,  for  it  was  the  only  hostel  for 
most  of  the  men  who  came  from  distant  villages  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  bazaar. 
They  would  stay  overnight  and  might  hear  for  the  first  time  of  Jesus  and  his 
love.  They  would  talk  about  it  and  carry  some  of  the  message  with  them  back 
to  their  homes,  thus  spreading  the  Gospel  into  the  interior. 

Some  converts  were  gradually  made  and  a tiny  church  grew  up  whose 
fellowship  is  still  remembered  as  having  been  very  warm  and  loving.  Soon 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  the  first  three  evangelists  were  appointed  and 
given  a monthly  salary.  What  is  significant  is  that  their  salaries  were  met  from 
the  contributions  of  that  small  church.  The  Christians  were  invited  to  give 
and  they  gladly  did  so.  The  church  thus  early  became  a partner  with  the 
mission  in  evangelism.  This  was  a far-sighted,  fruitful  policy,  and  soon  the 
main  support  for  evangelism  and  pastoral  work  came  from  the  Mizo  Christians 
themselves. 


The  three  evangelists  travelled  far  and  wide  from  village  to  village.  Their 
work  proved  rewarding.  Soon  unpaid  workers  too  began  making  their  own 
contribution  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  up  to 
the  present  day.  The  first  convert,  for  instance,  devoted  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  to  ardent  evangelization,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  every  Mizo  vil- 
lage and  every  house  in  each  village  throughout  the  land.  There  were  others 
equally  devoted.  In  fact,  though  the  missionaries  toiled  and  travelled  much, 
the  Mizos  themselves  were  the  most  persistent  and  most  successful  in  dis- 
seminating the  new  message  among  their  fellow  countrymen.  Thus  the  church, 
while  still  young,  came  to  be  self-supporting  and  self-propagating  to  a con- 
siderable degree. 


Awakening,  persecution  and  endurance 

In  1906  occurred  an  event  which  affected  the  whole  course  of  Christianity 
in  Mizoram.  Revival  came,  or  an  “awakening”  as  the  Mizos  termed  it.  This 
gave  the  church  an  impetus  and  an  inspiration  which  has  lasted  to  this  day. 
The  spirit  of  this  revival  was  carried  from  Wales  to  the  Khasi  Hills  (now  called 
Meghalaya)  where  scenes  of  remarkable  enthusiasm  and  many  thousands  of 
conversions  were  witnessed.  Eventually  it  came  to  Mizoram  and  stories  are 
still  told  of  strange  and  moving  experiences  and  inexplicable  occurrences  tak- 
ing place  at  that  time.  Certainly  a deep  and  abiding  impression  was  created, 
but  it  was  on  comparatively  few  people.  It  did,  however,  give  confidence  to 
the  Christians  and  increased  the  power  of  their  testimony.  The  experience  of 
revival  has  been  repeated  several  times  through  the  years  with  some  varia- 
tions. 

The  original  awakening  brought  two  reactions.  One  was  the  persecution 
spearheaded  by  the  chiefs,  who  resented  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  Its  grow- 
ing organization,  too,  made  it  a potential  danger  for  them.  The  chiefs  were 
natural  defenders  of  the  ancestral  faith,  though  there  were  conversions  among 
them  and  one  or  two  chiefs  set  up  “Christian”  villages. 

An  instance  of  severe  persecution  occurred  in  a large  village  to  the  north- 
east of  Aizawl,  four  days’  journey  (on  foot)  away.  The  revival  had  had  great 
impact  there  and  reaction  was  correspondingly  strong.  Christians  were  given 
the  poorest  portions  to  cultivate  in  the  annual  division  of  land.  Often  Christian 
families  were  driven  out  of  their  homes  during  the  heavy  rains,  forced  into  the 
jungle  and  their  houses  burnt.  They  were  made  the  butt  and  target  of  scorn 
and  ridicule.  If  they  had  a meeting  place  it  was  damaged  or  defiled.  As  might 
be  expected  the  Christians  became  a stronger  and  more  faithful  community 
under  this  treatment. 

The  other  reaction  was  more  damaging.  In  1908  a remarkably  infectious 
anti-Christian  song  came  into  being.  Its  origin  is  rather  obscure,  but  for  a 
time  it  virtually  took  the  place  of  popular  Christian  hymns  and  turned  people 
against  the  Christian  faith.  In  ballad  form,  it  spread  like  wildfire  and  created 
a ribald,  derisory  attitude  towards  the  travelling  Christian  preachers,  who 
felt  as  if  the  music  would  destroy  them.  Youths  danced  with  glee  to  the  tune 
of  the  ballad  which  had  new  verses  added  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
feasted  on  its  humour. 


All  this  continued  up  to  the  great  famine  of  191 1 . In  the  ensuing  suffering, 
and  because  of  the  love  and  kindness  shown  by  Christians,  the  hostility  slowly 
disappeared. 

The  structure  of  the  church 

The  church  was  early  organized  on  Presbyterian  lines,  largely  on  the  pattern 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales,  but  freely  adapted  to  the  local  needs  and 
strongly  centralized.  In  1977  there  were  377  congregations,  each  with  its 
separate  place  of  worship.  Each  individual  church  belongs  to  one  of  the 
nine  presbyteries,  which  cover  the  whole  of  north  Mizoram.  Each  pastor  has 
a pastorate  which  comprises  a number  of  churches.  This  is  his  bid.  He  is 
appointed  to  his  bid  by  the  synod,  which  is  the  supreme  legislative  body  of 
the  church  within  the  land.  It  is,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a constituent  body, 
along  with  others  in  other  areas,  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  North-East  India,  through  which  it  coordinates  relations  with  four  other 
synods  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales. 

There  are,  therefore,  several  “courts”  of  the  church.  The  first  is  the 
district  meeting  in  which  representatives  of  all  the  churches  in  a bid  meet 
together  once  a year.  The  presbytery  is  considerably  larger.  It  includes  a 
number  of  pastors  and  their  bids,  and  again  this  meets  annually.  Finally 
there  is  the  synod  which  likewise  meets  once  every  year,  with  an  executive 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  presbyteries  and  other  officers  to 
deal  with  urgent  matters  arising  between  sessions  of  the  synod. 

Every  Mizo  church  is  largely  dependent  on  the  leadership  given  by  its 
elders  without  which  a church  cannot  be  constituted.  The  elders  care  for  both 
the  material  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church.  It  is  they  who  exercise  disci- 
pline among  its  members,  who  arrange  that  the  sick  be  visited,  the  poor 
helped,  who  assist  the  pastor  on  his  visits  and  represent  the  local  congregation 
in  the  courts  of  the  church.  It  was  usually  on  the  elders  too  that  the  task  fell 
of  preparing  adolescent  boys  and  girls  for  membership  in  the  church. 

Leadership  training 

The  pastoral  care  of  the  church  was  seen  from  the  beginning  as  something 
of  basic  importance.  Furthermore,  the  thought  of  a pastor  without  theological 
training  was  never  considered.  This  is  why  a theological  school  for  the  training 
of  pastors  was  opened  in  1908,  just  nine  years  after  the  church  was  born.  The 
first  minister  was  a young  man  with  a promising  career  in  government  service, 
whose  father  was  a village  priest.  It  is  hard  to  realize  at  what  personal  cost 
he  took  up  this  work.  His  father  disowned  him  when  he  became  a Christian. 
His  brother  too  became  an  animistic  priest,  totally  rejecting  the  Gospel  to  the 
day  of 'his  death.  The  immediate  need  for  this  man’s  services  in  Mizoram  was 
great,  but  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  do  a full  theological  course  in  the 
well-established  college  at  Cherrapunji  in  the  Khasi  Hills.  He  qualified  in 
1913  and  was  ordained  the  following  year.  For  years  his  pastoral  work  extended 
over  scores  of  villages,  each  15  to  20  miles  apart.  For  a time  he  baptized 
hundreds  of  converts  on  every  pastoral  journey  he  made. 

In  1916  a few  more  were  ordained  pastors,  one  of  whom  is  still  alive.  With 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  pastors,  each  pastor’s  bid  became  smaller,  but 
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the  population  increased  steadily,  and  the  proportionate  number  of  Christians 
grew  even  faster.  Eight  pastors  were  ordained  in  December  1977.  All  were 
theological  graduates  and  some  held  master  of  theology  degrees,  indicating 
that  the  emphasis  on  a trained  and  competent  ministry  is  still  very  much  the 
aim  of  the  church.  It  also  shows  the  devotion  of  present-day  candidates  for 
the  ministry  in  being  prepared  to  undergo  long  years  of  training  so  as  to  serve 
the  church  in  Mizoram  more  elEciently. 

Each  minister,  whatever  his  training,  to  quote  from  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  is  appointed  “to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  administer  the  sacraments, 
strengthen  the  faithful,  awaken  the  careless,  comfort  the  afflicted,  build  up  the 
body  of  Christ,  visit  and  care  for  those  entrusted  to  his  charge  and  take  thought 
for  the  right  government  of  the  church  in  all  things”. 

The  Theological  School  at  Aizawl  was  a very  modest  institution  for  many 
years,  its  development  hindered  by  the  First  World  War,  and  in  the  years 
following  the  plans  made  to  provide  it  with  its  own  premises  were  frustrated. 
It  continued,  however,  to  train  in  pastoral  and  theological  subjects.  Plans  for 
expansion  and  the  construction  of  new  buildings  were  being  made  but  the 
approach  of  the  Second  World  War  delayed  all  this,  and  eventually  the  school 
closed,  not  to  be  reopened  until  1951. 

By  then  the  first  high  school  in  Mizoram  had  been  opened  in  Aizawl.  This 
meant  that  far  more  young  people  were  provided  with  opportunities  to  matricu- 
late and  take  advantage  of  further  education.  From  then  on  higher  qualifi- 
cations were  demanded  for  candidates  entering  the  ministry.  The  Aizawl 
Theological  School  was  greatly  helped  by  the  Theological  Education  Fund  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  though  it  was  not  yet  a fully  developed  theo- 
logical college.  Two  very  important  donations  of  books  enabled  the  school 
to  set  up  an  excellent  library.  The  Bangalore  TEF  conference  in  April  1964 
planned  libraries  in  local  languages.  Since  then  a number  of  books  have  been 
produced  annually  in  Mizo,  primarily  for  use  in  the  school  (recognized  as  a 
college  in  1965),  but  they  are  also  read  and  studied  by  many  others  besides 
college  students. 

The  ministry  of  the  laity  has  been  a key  to  the  life  of  the  church.  Even 
today,  ordained  pastors  often  find  themselves  responsible  for  ten  congregations 
scattered  over  an  area  requiring  three  to  four  days’  journey  from  their  head- 
quarters. Therefore,  most  worship  is  conducted  by  lay  persons,  often  with 
limited  knowledge  of  theology  and  the  Bible.  In  1972,  again  with  TEF  help, 
the  Aizawl  Theological  College  began  a mobile  theological  school  designed  to 
reach  these  lay  leaders.  A jeep  was  purchased  and  textbooks  were  prepared. 
Teachers  of  the  college  scheduled  their  holiday  time  for  the  education  of  the 
laity.  So  great  has  been  the  response  that  some  teachers  have  not  had  a holiday 
for  five  years!  On  the  average,  about  150  lay  leaders  participate  annually. 
Even  after  the  TEF  grant  was  exhausted,  the  church  continued  the  programme 
enthusiastically. 

The  college  publishes  a journal,  Didakhe,  for  the  theologically  trained  laity. 
With  a circulation  of  3,500,  the  magazine  is  widely  read  in  India  and  Burma. 

The  college  is  affiliated  with  Serampore  College  and  it  also  maintains  its 
early  close  association  with  its  sister  college  at  Cherrapunji.  Recently  students 
have  undertaken  further  courses,  usually  for  a master’s  degree,  in  other  colleges 
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in  India,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
they  have  obtained  creditable  distinctions. 


Achievements  in  literacy 

The  Mizos  had  lived  in  a non-literate  world,  with  no  books,  schools, 
alphabet  or  any  knowledge  of  them.  After  their  language  was  put  into  a 
workable  alphabet  in  Roman  script,  small  books  began  to  be  printed  in  Mizo, 
including  a few  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  printed  word  opened  a new 
world  to  the  Mizos  in  which  they  took  great  delight. 

A primary  school  was  opened  in  the  centre  of  Aizawl.  A few  years  later 
three  teachers  were  placed  in  three  nearby  villages  as  an  experiment.  Each 
was  allowed  to  remain  for  only  three  months  at  a time  and  was  then  moved 
on  to  another  village.  During  those  months  all  who  wished  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  were  expected  to  do  so.  Gradually  permanent  primary  schools  were 
required  and  became  established. 

From  1903  onward,  a primary  school  system  came  into  existence.  The 
government  entrusted  this  to  the  mission  and  gave  a small  annual  grant  towards 
it.  The  whole  system  continued  to  be  organized  by  the  church  up  to  1952.  By 
then  every  Mizo  village  of  sufficient  size  was  provided  with  its  own  school.  It 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  villages  that  made  this  possible,  including  erecting 
buildings  and  making  the  bulk  of  the  furniture.  The  church,  with  mission  help 
and  out  of  its  own  limited  resources,  provided  the  teachers’  salaries,  some  of 
their  equipment  and  the  brass  gong.  But  the  dedication  and  ability  of  most  of 
the  teachers  were  remarkable,  and  the  vast  upsurge  in  literacy  for  which  they 
were  largely  responsible  has  made  the  Mizo  people  second  only  to  Kerala  in 
literacy  in  India. 

In  1959  an  American  literacy  expert  working  under  the  National  Christian 
Council  of  India  visited  Mizoram  to  check  on  the  percentage  of  literacy  in  the 
area.  It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  a few  adult  Mizo  illiterates  were 
found  for  him.  This  high  literacy  is  the  key  to  many  things  in  the  church’s 
life,  like  the  people’s  respect  for  learning,  their  ability  to  use  commentaries, 
and  the  fact  that  elders  and  evangelists  keep  up  with  all  new  books  and  instruc- 
tions published  by  the  synod,  and  the  progress  in  the  church’s  life  generally. 


The  Sunday  School 

An  integral  part  of  all  this  is  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School.  This  must 
not  be  thought  of,  as  it  often  is  elsewhere,  as  being  an  institution  to  provide 
instruction  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  12  or  so.  The  adult  Sunday  School  in 
Mizoram  runs  conjointly  with  the  children’s  Sunday  School,  though  the  two 
are  usually  too  big  to  be  accommodated  under  one  roof.  The  adult  section 
was  the  more  prominent  during  the  first  years  of  the  church’s  life.  It  was  an 
additional  aid,  especially  to  women,  towards  literacy.  Different  books  of  the 
Bible  are  studied  systematically,  and  every  year  a new  commentary  is  usually 
produced  as  a study  aid.  The  school  is  divided  into  classes  and,  at  the  close, 
there  is  an  open  “question  time”  for  all  classes.  Teachers  are  expected  to  come 
together  for  preparation  during  the  week.  Lastly,  the  Sunday  School  is  not 
regarded  as  a mere  discussion  meeting,  but  as  an  hour  of  worship. 
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The  children’s  Sunday  School  was  late  in  developing  its  organization. 
Since  adopting  the  graded  system  under  the  India  Sunday  School  Union,  it 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Every  child  in  the  church  is  put  into  his  or 
her  appropriate  grade  and  the  teachers  are  trained  week  by  week.  The  graded 
lessons  for  the  children’s  Sunday  School  are  prepared  and  printed  in  Mizo  so 
that  every  teacher  has  a copy. 


The  press  and  bookroom 

Much  of  the  work  carried  out  by  the  church  in  Mizoram  over  the  years 
would  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
it  owns  a press  and  bookroom. 

It  became  possible  to  establish  a press  in  Aizawl  because  of  the  generosity 
of  a local  army  officer.  He  gave  the  mission  a hand-treadle  printing  machine 
and  a small  library.  Later  on  several  other  hand-treadle  machines  were  added. 
A large  number  of  useful  books,  almost  all  of  them  in  Mizo,  were  produced 
annually.  Many  editions  of  primary  school  textbooks,  Sunday  School  books 
and  hymnbooks  were  constantly  being  published  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  those  who  had  learnt  to  read.  The  books  were  sold  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
but  rarely  subsidized.  A monthly  magazine,  Kristian  Tlangau  (“Christian 
Herald”)  has  been  produced  regularly  since  1911.  This  too  has  usually  paid 
its  way  without  subsidy  of  any  kind  and  its  circulation  has  increased  steadily 
to  its  present  5,500  a month.  In  the  years  following  1950,  expansion  took 
place  and  new  machines  were  bought.  But  the  greatest  changes  came  in  the 
early  sixties  when  two  electrically-driven  presses  and  a diesel-powered  generator 
were  bought. 

In  the  seventies  still  more  modern  presses  have  been  procured  and  pro- 
duction has  greatly  increased  once  more.  Both  press  and  bookroom  have 
therefore  changed  greatly  in  capacity  and  quality  of  work.  The  original  aim 
remains  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God  through  the  production  of  good  Christian 
literature. 

The  benefits  for  both  church  and  nation  are  immeasurable. 


The  Mizo  singers 

The  coming  of  the  Gospel  seems  to  have  triggered  to  life  a passion  for 
singing  and  Mizos  have  proved  themselves  to  be  extremely  good  singers, 
especially  chorally.  Almost  every  village  has  had  its  little  choir  painstakingly 
preparing  pieces  of  music  and,  ambitiously,  at  times  attempting  the  “Hallelujah 
Chorus”,  which  is  a great  favourite.  These  choruses  are  usually  prepared  for 
the  great  festivals  of  the  church,  when  presbyteries  and  synods  convene. 

To  a large  degree  the  hymns  sung  have  shaped  the  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  and  have  brought  many  to  a living  faith  in  Christ.  Often  hymns  are 
sung  throughout  the  night,  especially  at  Christmas  time.  The  hymns  at  first 
were  translated  from  English  and  Welsh.  Sankey’s  Sacred  Songs  and  Solos 
were  particularly  popular.  But  after  twenty  years  or  so  there  came  a spate 
of  original  Mizo  compositions.  Most  of  these  were  collected  to  form  a separate 
hymnbook.  Many  editions  of  the  hynmbook  Kristian  Hla  Bu  have  been 
published. 


Two  singing  events  in  particular  brought  the  Mizo  church  into  closer  con- 
tact with  Christians  in  other  parts  of  India.  In  1933,  at  the  request  of  the 
United  Church  of  Northern  India,  a choir  was  formed  which  visited  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  North  India,  in  Calcutta,  Allahabad,  Delhi  and  Lahore,  a tour 
of  2,000  miles,  singing  in  the  churches  of  various  denominations  and  even 
on  the  radio.  This  choir  met  with  extraordinary  success. 

Once  again  a choir  was  formed  in  1963,  this  time  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Christian  Council  of  India,  which  arranged  visits  to  key  areas  in 
South  India.  Again  in  1970  and  in  1972,  the  choir  toured  India.  In  1978,  the 
Mizo  choir  visited  North  America  and  sang  in  a number  of  states  in  the  USA 
and  in  Canada,  gaining  an  international  reputation  for  the  church  in  Mizoram 
as  gospel  singers. 

The  Bible  in  Mizo 

Of  the  world’s  1,600  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  already  printed, 
less  than  300  languages  have  the  complete  Bible.  Mizo  is  one.  Translation 
into  Mizo  took  about  sixty  years  in  all,  reaching  completion  in  1955.  Many 
factors,  including  the  pressure  of  other  work,  frustrated  progress  and  it  was 
in  1959  that  the  first  printed  copies  arrived.  The  edition  was  a rather  small  one 
of  5,000  copies,  and  the  eagerness  to  purchase  a copy  was  intense.  In  Aizawl 
the  synod  bookroom  sold  out  all  copies  in  twenty  minutes!  It  was  about 
15  years  before  the  demand  for  copies  was  adequately  met.  The  arrival  of  the 
Bible  gave  an  impetus  to  its  study,  to  the  preparation  of  commentaries  and 
to  theological  work. 

Commitment  to  mission 

One  undertaking  which  the  Mizo  Christians  hold  very  dear  is  the  Beihrual, 
literally  the  “united  effort”.  In  1918  it  was  resolved  that  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember should  be  a month  of  evangelism  within  every  village  throughout  the 
land.  September  was  a suitable  month  because  work  on  the  rice-fields  is  not 
too  pressing  and  inter- village  travel  is  difficult  because  of  the  monsoon  rain. 
The  Mizo  Christians  organized  evangelism  in  their  own  way  and  it  proved 
highly  successful.  House-meetings  were  held  on  most  nights  in  numerous 
houses  in  the  village.  The  meetings  included  prayer,  a selected  piece  of  scrip- 
ture as  theme  for  discussion,  and  hymns,  perhaps  till  late  into  the  night.  Twice 
during  the  week  they  would  foregather  in  the  church,  and  several  times  a month, 
weather  permitting,  there  would  be  open-air  meetings  in  the  centre  of  the 
village.  Beihrual  time  has  often  proved  most  helpful  in  bringing  people  from 
the  fringe  into  the  church. 

Joy  in  the  Gospel  and  conviction  of  its  truth  led  many  to  take  it  across 
the  borders,  too.  In  every  direction  Mizo  Christians  have  gone  to  spread  the 
message  and  have  often  done  this  with  great  devotion. 

The  goal  is  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world ; the  neighbouring 
states  of  India,  where  only  2.6%  of  the  population  is  Christian,  offer  the 
immediate  challenge.  One  of  the  first  areas  to  be  visited  by  Mizo  evangelists 
was  the  hill  region  of  South  Manipur.  Soon  others  went  to  the  Ngaihban 
range  in  western  Tripura.  There  were  even  some  Mizo  workers  among  the 
Kumi  tribe  in  the  Arraken  district  early  in  the  century.  In  1947  there  began 
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a remarkable  movement  aimed  at  helping  the  people  in  the  hills  of  western 
Burma.  The  Mizos  were  then  extremely  poor  and  very  short  of  scriptures  and 
hymnbooks.  But  there  were  areas  in  western  Burma  which  were  poorer  still, 
where  evangelism  was  unknown  and  where  there  were  no  prospects  of  obtain- 
ing any  Christian  books.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Mizo  Christians  for  books 
and  clothes.  Every  village  offered  its  contribution.  They  were  wrapped  in 
plantain  leaves,  placed  in  rough  boxes  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men 
and  women  in  relays  from  village  to  village  all  the  way  to  the  Burma  border. 
This  extraordinary  effort  was  called  “The  Gospel  Post”.  It  helped  greatly  to 
establish  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Burma  now  numbering  about  18,000. 
By  1978,  the  church  was  sending  114  workers  into  mission  fields. 

Equally  noteworthy,  but  for  different  reasons,  was  the  establishment  later 
of  schools  and  evangelistic  centres  in  the  west  among  the  Tuikuk  river  people, 
whom  Mizo  marauders  a century  before  had  attacked  time  and  again  to  cut 
off  heads  and  secure  slaves.  The  Mizo  church  also  established  a clinic  among 
these  people,  who  had  no  medical  care  before  then,  and  also  a middle  school 
with  a hostel  attached.  This  atoning  and  reconciling  work  still  continues,  and 
the  Tuikuk  have  already  had  considerable  growth  in  literacy  and  education. 

The  Mizoram  synod  hospital  at  Durtlang,  which  was  established  as  a dis- 
pensary in  1924  and  became  a hospital  four  years  later,  celebrated  its  golden 
jubilee  last  year  with  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  for  a new  building. 
Since  1944,  it  has  operated  the  only  registered  nursing  school  in  the  state  with 
a capacity  for  60  students.  The  hospital  board  also  sends  a mobile  clinic  to 
the  interior  villages. 

Stewardship  in  the  church 

It  has  been  noted  that  Christians  gave  their  offering  to  the  work  of  “the 
kingdom  of  God”  from  the  very  first.  Many  workers  and  members  voluntarily 
tithe  their  giving.  Collections  have  steadily  increased  year  by  year,  and  they 
have  now  grown  to  ten  times  what  they  were  15  years  ago.  In  addition  to  the 
general  collection,  the  “Handful  of  Rice  Collection”,  as  it  is  called,  has  proved 
invaluable  for  special  purposes.  In  the  average  Mizo  Christian  home  a cup  of 
rice  per  person  is  put  into  the  pot,  but  before  cooking  takes  place,  the  mother 
takes  out  a fistful  of  rice  and  puts  it  in  a special  basket.  From  time  to  time 
the  rice  collected  thus  at  every  meal  is  sold  and  given  to  the  church.  These 
offerings  provide  the  sinews  for  the  church’s  work  and  good  use  is  made  of 
them.  In  1977,  the  synod  gave  40%  of  its  total  income  towards  Christian 
work  outside  Mizoram.  In  1978,  the  mission  contributions  amounted  to 
824,000  rupees,  an  increase  of  220,000  rupees  over  the  previous  year. 

Hard  years 

The  impressive  discipleship  of  the  church  in  recent  years  must  be  seen  in 
the  context  of  recent  civil  strife  and  disorder.  In  March  1966  a political  party 
seeking  Mizo  independence  from  India  began  an  armed  uprising.  The  ensuing 
struggle  has  made  life  hard  for  the  Mizos. 

In  an  attempt  to  control  the  situation,  government  forces  ordered  the  group- 
ing of  villages.  Often  with  only  a few  days  notice,  villagers  were  required  to  leave 
their  homes,  carrying  only  a few  possession  on  their  backs,  and  to  cluster  with 
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others  in  a central  location.  Although  rations  were  provided  in  the  group 
centres  for  a short  time,  the  people  were  soon  left  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Years  of  hardship  and  deprivation  have  followed.  The  separation  of  the  people 
from  the  land  has  resulted  in  a loss  of  production.  In  addition  to  food,  water 
and  fuel  resources  in  the  group  centres  have  been  strained.  Normal  social, 
cultural  and  religious  life  has  been  disrupted. 

The  church  has  carried  on  despite  the  hardships;  pastors  have  shared  the 
fate  of  their  people.  The  Rev.  Zairema,  senior  executive  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Mizoram,  has  said  of  the  last  ten  years:  “The  worst 
periods  have  thrown  us  closer  to  God  than  ever  before.”  ^ Although  the  full 
powers  of  statehood  have  not  yet  been  granted,  the  attainment  of  Union 
Territory  status  has  resulted  in  gradual  improvement.  Recently,  the  Rev.  Zai- 
rema wrote:  “There  are  signs  that  normalcy  may  soon  be  restored.  Rebuilding 
the  devastation  is  going  ahead  briskly.  In  spite  of  the  difiSculties  we  have  gone 
through  we  see  God’s  hand  working  his  purpose  out.  Dark  clouds  bring 
showers  of  blessing,  we  can  say  confidently  now  with  St  Paul  ‘How  unfathom- 
able are  the  riches  and  wisdom  of  God’.”  ^ 

A church  for  the  twenty-first  century 

Much  has  necessarily  been  omitted  in  this  brief  account  of  the  church 
in  Mizoram,  but  possibly  enough  has  been  written  to  indicate  that  it  is  a living 
church,  generous,  imaginative  and  well-organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  a self-governing,  self-supporting  and  self-propagating  church. 
It  has  avoided  extremes  of  doctrine  as  well  as  arrogant  denominationalism. 
It  is  proud  to  be  a church  with  its  own  distinctive  mode  of  life,  located  in  the 
north-east  part  of  India  where  it  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  other  great 
faiths  and  with  the  major  ideologies  of  the  modem' era.  Its  strategic  location, 
its  vital  faith  and  love  for  the  Saviour  make  it  a very  significant  church  for  the 
twenty-first  century. 


2.  The  Gypsy  Evangelical 
Church 

Although  much  remains  unknown  about  the  ancestors  of  the  Gypsy  people, 
it  is  believed  that  they  left  India  perhaps  more  than  one  thousand  years  ago. 
Within  India  they  were  probably  an  assembly  of  various  caste  groups,  the 
majority  in  pariah  occupations,  such  as  metalwork,  entertainment,  and  trading 
in  transport  animals.  At  a period  when  technological  development  was  occur- 
ring, rural  areas  wanted  the  products  and  knowledge  of  the  towns,  but  villages 
could  not  sustain  their  own  resident  blacksmiths  or  musicians;  hence  these 
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occupations  tended  to  become  nomadic.  Some  twenty  million  people  still  have 
a similar  life  in  India. 

Those  who  left  India  reached  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Greek  and  Slav 
lands  by  the  twelfth  century.  Smaller  numbers  moved  to  western  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a great  wave  of 
persecutions  took  place  in  which,  paradoxically  since  every  country  was  trying 
to  expel  its  Gypsies,  international  wandering  became  impossible,  and  groups 
of  Gypsies  became  localized.  From  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Gypsies,  persecuted  and  often  even  enslaved,  mixed  linguistically,  culturally 
and  genetically  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  to  whose  boundaries  they 
had  been  confined.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  then,  different 
populations  of  Romani  ^ origin  varied  greatly,  often  speaking  mutually  incom- 
prehensible dialects  of  the  Romani  language.  At  this  time,  however,  move- 
ments between  different  countries  began  again,  following  the  great  movements 
of  ethnic  minorities  out  of  eastern  Europe  towards  the  New  World,  and  also 
the  general  paths  of  western  colonialism.  This  brought  the  different  groups  of 
Gypsies  into  contact  with  each  other  again,  especially  in  America,  but  also  in 
France  and  other  European  countries.  Members  of  each  group  will  often 
maintain,  however,  that  they  alone  are  the  “true  Gypsies”  and  that  other 
groups  are  only  half-breed  counterfeits. 

The  Hindu  religious  inheritance  of  the  Gypsies  from  India  is  more  ethical 
than  supernatural.  Most  Gypsy  groups  have  retained  traits  and  customs, 
including  strong  beliefs  and  taboos  about  washing  practices,  sexual  behaviour, 
and  matters  of  personal  ethical  behaviour,  which  are  consonant  with  their 
remote  past.  Overlaying  these  practices  are  various  religions  which  have  been 
adopted  during  periods  of  acculturation  in  the  Near  East  and  Europe.  In 
general,  the  Gypsies  tended  to  take  on,  at  least  nominally,  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwelt.  Thus  in  Greece,  they  would  be 
Orthodox;  in  Italy,  Catholic;  in  Germany,  Catholic  or  Protestant.  In  Mace- 
donia, where  the  “ruling”  religion  changed  at  different  periods  from  Chris- 
tianity to  Islam  and  back  again  to  Christianity,  the  Gypsies  switched  with  the 
prevailing  religion.  Their  adjustable  affiliation  has  been  partly  a matter  of 
convenience,  but  their  convictions  may  be  strongly  held.  Many  south  Yugo- 
slavian Gypsies,  for  example,  feel  that  Muslim  affiliation  is  an  essential  part 
of  their  culture,  and  that  to  be  boldo  (baptized,  hence  Christian)  is  halfway  to 
being  Gap  (the  Romani  word  for  a non-Gypsy). 

There  are  individual  Gypsies  who  are  profoundly  devoted  and  who  have 
become  priests  or  ministers  in  these  or  other  religions,  as,  for  example,  the 
famous  evangelist  Gypsy  Smith  in  Great  Britain.  For  most,  however,  adher- 
ence has  been  nominal.  A general  belief  in  both  God  (o  Devel)  and  the  devil 
(o  Beng)  is  set  against  an  almost  total  disbelief  in  any  form  of  an  after-life, 
which  gives  the  grief  expressed  at  Gypsy  funerals  a pungency  which  no-one 
brought  up  in  a Christian  tradition  can  fully  comprehend. 

Almost  invariably  the  churches  which  have  had  Gypsies  under  their  aegis 
have  looked  upon  the  Gypsies’  way  of  life  as  somehow  i^erently  reprehensible 
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and  have  regarded  conversion  to  Christianity  as  conversion  away  from  being 
a Gypsy.  Even  ministers  themselves  of  Gypsy  origin  have  taken  this  attitude. 
The  autobiography  of  Gypsy  Smith  is  full  of  unspoken  conflict  between  the 
cocky  independence  which  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  Salvation  Army,  his 
genuine  pride  in  his  own  people,  and  his  advocacy  of  a life-style  which  included 
settlement,  assimilation  and  regular  jobs. 

It  is  often  not  appreciated  how  great  an  impact  the  Salvation  Army  made 
on  English-speaking  Gypsies  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Gypsy  Smith  was 
only  the  most  famous  of  several  dozen  Gypsy  evangelists.  He  was  the  son  of 
converted  parents,  and  his  brother  was  also  an  evangelist.  Today  this  work 
has  almost  completely  withered  away  and  the  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find. 
By  removing  their  converts  from  the  company  of  other  Gypsies,  the  evangelists 
cut  off  the  roots  of  their  own  success.  They  left  no  witnesses  behind  in  the 
mainstream  of  Gypsy  life.  By  the  1930’s  at  least  one  of  the  evangelists  who 
had  concentrated  on  his  own  people,  Trafalgar  Boswell,  had  given  up  in  con- 
fusion, accusing  Gypsy  Smith  of  betraying  his  own  people. 


Better  Gypsies  as  Christians 

The  Gypsy  Evangelical  Church  differs  from  previous  missions  in  that  it 
is,  in  the  best  sense,  profoundly  nativistic.  It  does  not  teach  its  converts  to  be 
ashamed  of  being  Romani;  on  the  contrary,  it  tells  them  that  they  can  be  better 
Gypsies  for  being  Christian  — and  better  Christians  for  being  Gypsies — for 
unlike  the  poor  non-Gypsies  who  are  tied  down  to  one  place  by  their  houses, 
the  Gypsy  can  carry  his  witness  for  Christ  wherever  he  wanders. 

The  movement  began  in  Lisieux,  Normandy,  in  1950.  A Gypsy  woman, 
Mme  Duvil-Reinhardt,  was  given  an  evangelical  tract  which  she  kept  in  her 
handbag.  Some  months  later,  her  son,  Zino,  was  taken  ill  in  the  same  town. 
At  the  hospital,  an  operation  for  tubercular  peritonitis  was  carried  out  on  him; 
but  the  doctors  informed  his  mother  that  there  was  no  hope.  Distraught,  her 
mind  turned  to  the  tract,  which  had  spoken  of  divine  healing;  with  the  help  of 
a woman  in  a shop  she  found  the  address.  Her  words: 

I entered  and  interrupted  the  preacher.  “Sir,  my  son  is  dying.  Come  and  pray 
for  him.”  He  answered  me:  “No,  your  son  will  not  die,  because  God  is  all 
powerful  and  able  to  deliver  him.”  Then  the  preacher.  Brother  Gichtenaere, 
went  to  the  hospital  to  see  him  and  to  lay  hands  on  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Several  days  later  my  son  left  the  hospital  completely  cured.  Then  I and  my 
family  surrendered  completely. 

The  mother  then  sent  a letter  to  another  son,  Mandz,  who  travelled  from 
two  hundred  miles  away  and  was  himself  converted  when  he  heard  the  news. 
Mandz  was  to  become  the  first  Gypsy  preacher  of  the  movement.  For  several 
days  the  Gypsies  attended  services  in  Lisieux,  where  Pastor  Clement  Le  Cossec, 
who  was  to  be  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  Gypsy  church,  first  made 
their  acquaintance.  Then,  however,  they  moved  on  in  the  normal  course  of 
their  life,  and  Lisieux  saw  them  no  more. 

Two  years  later,  Le  Cossec  was  preaching  the  Gospel  in  public  at  Brest  in 
Brittany.  In  the  audience  was  the  same  Gypsy  family.  They  invited  him  to 
their  caravans,  where  Mandz  told  Le  Cossec  that  evangelists  would  not  baptize 
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nor  let  them  attend  communion  because  they  were  not  legally  married.  Le  Cos- 
sec,  shocked,  arranged  both  for  legal  formalization  of  marriages  which  had 
surely  been  honoured  by  God,  and  for  baptisms.  Mandz  told  him  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  been  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  river  to  baptize  each  other,  in 
obedience  to  God’s  command,  even  if  other  Christians  would  not.  Touched 
by  this,  Le  Cossec  resolved  to  do  everything  he  could  for  the  Gypsy  people. 

The  growth  of  the  new  movement  was  rapid.  In  1958,  six  years  after 
Gypsies  first  received  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  total  number  of  baptized 
persons  reached  3,000.  Until  that  time,  Le  Cossec  had  continued  his  non- 
Gypsy  pastoral  responsibilities  in  the  Assemblies  of  God.  The  time  had  come, 
however,  when  he  felt  called  to  give  his  full  attention  to  the  mission  among  the 
Gypsy  people,  who  could  not  fit  their  growing  numbers  into  the  Assemblies  of 
God  chapels.  With  the  support  of  meetings  of  Christian  Gypsies,  Le  Cossec 
began  to  institute  elders,  who  created  independent  congregations.  By  1963, 
there  were  about  twenty  Gypsy  preachers.  At  first  some  young  Gypsies  were 
sent  to  Assemblies  of  God  colleges  in  Belgium  and  Germany  for  short  courses 
and  pastoral  training.  Le  Cossec  also  conducted  classes  on  the  Bible  and 
taught  reading  and  writing.  In  the  beginning,  about  95%  of  the  new  Christians 
were  illiterate. 

The  theological  position  of  the  Gypsy  Evangelical  Church  is  conservative 
evangelical,  with  a centrality  given  to  the  doctrine  of  substitutionary  atone- 
ment. Believers’  baptism  and  speaking  in  tongues  are  practised  as  signs  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Services  follow  the  general  pattern  of  worship  in 
Pentecostal  assemblies.  Church  government  is  synodical.  In  some  countries, 
Gypsy  evangelistic  work  has  been  affiliated  with  local  Assemblies  of  God  con- 
gregations, but  the  Gypsy  church  is  an  autonomous  movement  united  by  its 
own  world  council.  In  France,  the  Gypsy  Evangelical  Church  is  a member 
of  the  Protestant  Federation  of  France. 

Conventions  and  fairs 

One  feature  of  evangelical  church  practice  which  the  nomadism  of  the 
Gypsies  has  caused  to  be  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  is  the  use  of 
“conventions”,  great  gatherings  over  several  days.  Here  Le  Cossec  describes 
their  beginning: 

At  that  time.  Pastor  Nedelec  — a Frenchman  who  was  converted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Gypsy  revival,  and  grew  up  spiritually  among  the  Gypsies  — was  assisting 
me.  He  suggested  that  we  call  a gathering  of  all  the  Christians  before  they 
returned  to  their  own  areas.  It  was  in  1954  that  we  decided  to  hold  the  first 
convention.  ...  The  first  gathering,  which  was  at  Brest,  met  with  grave  difficulties. 
For  one  thing  the  police  would  not  permit  so  many  caravans  in  the  town  at  one 
time,  and  made  Gypsies  disperse  into  the  surrounding  area.  Nevertheless,  about 
five  hundred  Gypsies  took  part  in  this  convention.  The  meetings  were  blessed 
and  about  twenty  people  were  baptized  in  the  ocean. 

Two  months  later  another  gathering  took  place  at  Rennes...  After  considering 
the  spiritual  advantages  to  be  gained  by  these  “pilgrimages”,  it  was  decided  that 
a similar  gathering,  having  the  following  four  purposes,  should  be  held  every 
year: 

1)  to  bring  the  converts  together  under  the  direction  of  their  spiritual  leaders  — 
in  either  a spiritual  retreat  or  in  an  evangelical  pilgrimage,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  them  spiritually; 


2)  to  evangelize  the  unconverted  brought  to  these  conventions  by  their  families 
or  friends; 

3)  to  join  with  the  assembly  of  gathered  Christians  in  examining  all  the  spiritual 
and  material  problems  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  movement; 

4)  to  witness  to  non-Gypsies. 

The  early  conventions  are  dwarfed  by  the  massive  ones  held  more  recently. 
At  their  permanent  centre  at  Ennordres,  near  Aubigny  in  the  centre  of  France, 
where  a small  country  house  and  an  estate  have  been  bought  with  donations 
from  church  members,  thousands  of  caravans  will  turn  up  and  park  among  the 
trees.  The  church  has  in  fact  successfully  created  its  own  “Gypsy  fairs”  which 
are  now  often  larger  than  the  traditional  ones,  such  as  Saintes-Maries,  Epsom 
or  Appleby.  The  1979  European  Gypsy  Convention  is  being  held  at  the 
National  Centre  at  Ennordres,  26-29  July. 

In  the  1960’s,  the  movement  began  to  mushroom.  The  first  converts  had 
been  largely  from  just  one  Gypsy  group  or  “tribe”,  the  “Manouches”,  descend- 
ants of  the  original  Romani  immigrants  to  France  and  Germany  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  in  1964  a group  of  Kalderash  Romanies  (whose  ancestors  left 
eastern  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century)  were  converted.  They  were  followed 
by  some  of  the  Catalan  and  Spanish  Gitanos  resident  in  France,  who  in  turn 
took  the  Gospel  to  Spain,  Portugal  and  South  America.  It  is  in  Spain  that 
the  fastest  growth  is  currently  being  experienced. 

That  the  Gypsy  Evangelical  Church  is  now  “inter-tribal”  is  extremely 
important.  One  Kalderash  preacher  has  said:  “Before  I was  converted  I was 
not  prepared  to  sit  down  and  eat  with  the  Manouches;  now  I realize  all  men 
are  my  brothers.”  The  church  is  instrumental  in  turning  the  different  Gypsy 
ethnic  groups  from  an  atavistic  tribalism  towards  a general  Romani  nationalism. 
Gypsy  pastors  have  gone  out  from  France  and  Spain  to  all  of  Europe,  North 
and  South  America,  Britain,  the  near  East  and  India,  no  longer  worried  about 
who  is  or  is  not  a “true  Gypsy”,  but  anxious  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  any  group 
with  a Gypsy  tradition.  They  are  assisting  not  only  in  a massive  movement  of 
the  spirit,  but  also  at  the  birth  of  a new  nation  out  of  a fragmented  and 
oppressed  people. 

Playing  for  the  Lord 

One  of  the  first  cultural  fruits  of  this  movement  of  national  spiritual  liber- 
ation can  be  heard  in  the  music  of  the  Gypsy  Evangelical  Church.  Gypsy 
music  varies  greatly  from  country  to  country,  its  Indian  roots  overlain  with 
local  influence  from  the  Balkan  to  the  Iberian.  Gypsies  do  have  folk  music, 
performed  for  their  own  pleasure;  but  they  also  have  professional  musicians 
whose  cafe  or  concert  music  has  been  ossified  by  commercial  pressures  into 
a number  of  narrow  traditions,  of  which  Hungarian  cafe  music,  French  Gypsy 
jazz  or  the  type  of  Django  Reinhardt  (whose  widow  became  a church  member 
before  her  death),  and  the  Spanish  Flamenco  are  the  most  famous. 

Many  leading  professional  musicians  from  all  of  these  different  traditions 
have  been  converted.  Playing  for  the  Lord,  instead  of  cafe  audiences,  they 
have  begun  to  “jam”  together,  creating  a new  tradition  out  of  the  old  ones, 
combined  with  the  influence  of  American  gospel  music,  mingling  in  a glorious 


and  inspired  musical  syncretism.  Prayers  and  hymns  in  the  Romani  language, 
which  scarcely  had  any  written  literature  till  now,  sound  as  fresh  as  they  must 
have  sounded  in  the  early  Church. 

Today  the  church  has  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  baptized  members, 
but  a sphere  of  influence  and  attendances  probably  in  excess  of  150,000.  In 
France,  there  are  some  19,000  baptized  members,  with  some  230  pastors;  in 
Spain  about  10,000  baptized  members,  but  an  astonishing  400  pastors.  The 
rest  of  the  members  and  pastors  are  scattered  throughout  fifteen  to  twenty 
other  countries.  About  half  of  the  French  Gypsies  are  probably  affiliated  to 
the  church  now  (children  do  not  appear  in  any  membership  figures).  The 
numbers  are  still  exploding  upwards  in  geometric  progression;  they  will  be  out 
of  date  by  the  time  this  article  is  published. 

Among  the  Manouche  men,  and  to  a lesser  extent  among  the  other  groups, 
the  flower  of  a generation  have  become  pentecostal  pastors.  From  the  gener- 
ation now  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  the  ablest,  brightest  and  the  best  have 
become  church  leaders  in  France.  And  they  are  conscious  that  they  are  leading 
not  only  a religious,  but  also  a national  and  social  upheaval. 

One  pastor  said  as  he  pointed  to  the  building  which  his  congregation  of 
sedentary  Paris  Gypsies  had  made  their  church:  “Now,  if  the  English  Gypsies 
had  a building  like  that,  the  government  would  pay  more  attention  to  them 
too.”  His  brother,  as  well  as  undertaking  missionary  journeys  in  the  USA, 
was  president  of  the  Association  des  Roms  de  France  — a leading  civil  rights 
association  of  east  European  French  Gypsies.  Although  the  church  as  such 
takes  no  political  stance,  many  of  its  pastors  and  members  are  active  members 
of  associations  for  promoting  the  social  conditions  or  education  of  the  Gypsies. 


Developing  internal  democracy 

Although  at  first  Christians  of  the  mainline  churches  looked  down  on  the 
Gypsies  who  would  proclaim  themselves  “ni  catholique,  ni  protestant,  mais 
Chretien”,  there  is  a growing  admiration  for  the  Gypsy  Evangelical  Church. 
The  charismatic  renewal  within  the  mainstream  churches  has  helped  in  this 
respect.  At  a meeting  held  in  Cardiff,  Wales,  in  1975,  to  form  a committee  to 
forward  the  work  in  Great  Britain,  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  to  the  Irish 
Gypsies  in  Britain,  the  Rev.  Eltin  Daly,  was  present  as  an  observer  and  joined 
in  prayer  with  the  meeting.  Although  the  Gypsy  Evangelical  Church  remains 
firmly  independent  and  evangelical,  it  has  no  atmosphere  of  exclusivity, 
spiritual  pride  or  heresy-hunting. 

The  church  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  its  own  internal  democracy. 
At  first  the  personality  of  Clement  Le  Cossec  was  dominant  and  his  authority 
largely  unquestioned.  The  International  Evangelical  Gypsy  Mission  remains 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Le  Cossec,  and  it  is  responsible  for  those 
countries  where  national  committees  have  either  not  yet  been  formed  or  are 
not  yet  elected  by  a structure  of  local  Gypsy  assemblies.  The  direction  of  the 
church  in  France,  however,  has  for  several  years  been  under  the  control  of  an 
all-Gypsy  committee  of  seven,  presided  over  by  Pastor  Djimy  Meyer,  elected 
in  a secret  ballot  by  the  assembly  of  the  French  Gypsy  pastors.  More  recently, 
the  church  in  Spain  has  also  become  self-governing. 
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The  majority  of  the  pastors  exercise  a “tent-making  ministry”;  after  their 
Bible  school  training  and  ordination,  they  continue  to  work  at  traditional 
Gypsy  trades  to  support  themselves,  thus  remaining  identified  with  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  their  congregations  and  still  demonstrably  Gypsies.  Many 
of  the  congregations  raise  significant  sums  of  money,  but  in  general  they 
prefer  to  devote  it  to  conventions  and  missionary  work  rather  than  to  main- 
taining a paid  pastorate. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conclude  any  history  of  the  Gypsy  Evangelical 
Church  without  attempting  an  assessment  of  the  Assemblies  of  God  pastor 
who  has  been  its  spiritual  leader  since  1952,  Clement  Le  Cossec.  A Breton  by 
birth,  Le  Cossec  is  a most  untypical  pentecostal  clergyman.  His  style  is  cool, 
almost  dour,  rather  than  florid  or  enthusiastic;  only  rarely  does  he  join  in  the 
“Hallelujahs”  being  shouted  all  around  him,  and  when  he  does,  he  says  it 
only  once,  though  with  feeling.  In  meetings  he  listens  to  other  people  before 
speaking  himself,  briefly,  to  the  point,  and  without  repetition.  He  is  not  a 
great  evangelist,  and  his  sermons  are  precise  and  lucid  rather  than  impassioned. 

Inspiring  leadership 

His  great  talent  is  in  inspiring  and  training  other  persons  to  be  ministers 
and  evangelists,  in  leading  them  carefully  from  conversion  to  disciplined  study 
and  personal  development,  imparting  organizational  method  and  worldwide 
missionary  vision  to  them.  The  mass  evangelization  of  the  Gypsies,  so  slow 
in  the  1950’s,  so  rapid  in  the  last  decade  and  a half,  has  been  carried  out  not 
by  Le  Cossec  but  by  his  Gypsy  students  — who  are  often  the  young  converts  of 
the  1950’s. 

No  leader  was  ever  keener  to  delegate  work,  authority  and  responsibility. 
Despite  the  patriarchal  authority  with  which  he  has  gradually  been  invested, 
Le  Cossec  seems  to  treat  everyone  he  meets,  even  children,  as  fellow  adults, 
with  common  human  responsibilities  and  capabilities;  he  never  treats  people 
as  children.  He  is  a very  great  encourager  of  people,  always  urging  them  on 
to  accept  more  responsibility,  showing  more  faith  in  their  capacities  than  they 
themselves  have. 

When  he  visited  England  in  1975,  he  addressed  a gathering  of  unconverted 
Irish  Gypsies,  poor,  ragged,  boisterous  and  given  to  heavy  drinking.  He  did 
not  start  with  any  conventional  parsonical  ingratiation,  or  any  stern  call  to 
repentance,  or  any  sermonizing  about  their  problems.  Rather,  in  the  same 
way  that  Jesus’  first  words  to  the  rough  fishermen  Simon  and  Andrew  were: 
“I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men”,  so  Le  Cossec  started  his  address  with  the 
words:  “Unless  some  of  you  become  preachers,  too,  your  people  will  not  hear 
the  good  news.”  He  did  not  tell  them  how  bad  they  were  compared  with  the 
preachers;  he  started  immediately  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  their  being 
colleagues,  a sudden  vision  of  their  lives  transformed. 

Le  Cossec  has  played  a genuinely  apostolic  role.  Within  the  space  of  thirty 
years  an  indigenous  church  has  become  a reality  among  the  Gypsies.  Of 
course,  this  is  both  a movement  of  the  Spirit  and  a movement  appropriate  to 
a particular  social  formation  at  a specific  historical  juncture;  but  it  owes  a 
great  deal  of  its  sureness  of  touch  and  solidarity  of  organization  to  the  gifts 
of  a man  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
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3.  The  Churches  of  Christ' 


The  two-and-a-half  million  member  Churches  of  Christ  constitute  a major 
wing  of  the  Restoration  Movement  — a religious  phenomenon  born  on  the 
early  nineteenth  century  American  frontier  under  the  tutelage,  chiefly,  of 
Alexander  Campbell  and  Barton  W.  Stone  who  sought  to  restore  the 
New  Testament  Church.  Geographically,  they  are  found  predominantly  in  the 
southern  states  of  the  USA,  with  their  greatest  concentration  of  members  in 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Southern  California.^  Historically, 
they  represent  a fascinating  blend  of  both  Puritan  and  Enlightenment  ideologies, 
though  the  Enlightenment  dimension  has  almost  entirely  dropped  out  of  their 
frame  of  reference,  as  we  shall  see.  But  their  most  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  their  insistence  on  a restoration  of  the  primitive  Church  as  depicted  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Traditionally,  their  hallmark  has  been  “to  speak  where  the  Bible  speaks 
and  to  be  silent  where  the  Bible  is  silent”  and  to  practise  only  those  things 
which  the  primitive  Church  practised  as  revealed  in  Scripture.  The  hermen- 
eutical principle  which  discovers  the  pattern  of  the  primitive  Church  is  three- 
fold: a direct  command  from  the  Lord  or  his  Apostles,  an  apostolic  example, 
or  a necessary  inference.  If  a practice  cannot  be  rooted  in  one  of  these  three 
forms  of  authority,  then  that  practice  is  inadmissable  in  the  church  today.  It 
goes  without  saying,  then,  that  the  Churches  of  Christ  traditionally  have  been 
concerned  with  doctrinal  truth  and  correct  ecclesiastical  practice. 

In  light  of  this  characteristic,  it  is  ironic  that  the  movement  began  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  as  an  ecumenical  movement,  intended  to  unite  all 
Christians,  in  good  Enlightenment  fashion,  upon  their  bare  essentials  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  depicted  in  the  New  Testament.  While  there  were  early 
phases  of  the  movement  in  Virginia  led  by  James  O’Kelly  and  in  Kentucky  by 
Barton  W.  Stone,  the  person  chiefly  responsible  for  giving  the  movement  its 
theological  presuppositions  in  the  early  years  was  Alexander  Campbell. 


Thomas  Campbell 

Alexander  Campbell  was  born  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  in  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  the  son  of  a teacher  and  minister  in  the  Old  Light,  Anti- 
Burgher,  Seceder  Presbyterian  Church,  Thomas  Campbell.  In  spite  of  his 
affiliation  with  this  highly  exclusive  Presbyterian  sect,  Thomas  was  influ- 
enced by  the  Enlightenment,  which  accounts  for  his  attempts  to  break  dowm 
sectarian  divisions  within  Scottish  Presbyterianism.  In  1807,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  physician,  Thomas  migrated  to  America,  temporarily  leaving  his 


♦ The  American  Churches  of  Christ  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Churches  of  Christ 
(Disciples)  which  exist  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

1 Edwin  S.  Gaustad:  “Churches  of  Christ  in  America”,  in  Donald  R.  Cutler  (ed.):  The 
Religious  Situation:  1969 ^ pp.  1016-1017  and  1030-1031.  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1969. 
While  the  Churches  of  Christ  are  concentrated  in  these  regions  the  deep  south  has  eluded 
these  churches  by  and  large.  Further,  the  southern  California  churches  are  still  southern  in 
make-up,  having  roots  in  Texas,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma. 


family  in  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Washington  County  in  southwest  Pennsylvania. 
The  associate  synod  of  the  Seceder  Presbyterian  Church,  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, assigned  Thomas  to  the  Chartiers  Presbytery  in  the  region  of  his  new 
home,  and  in  the  course  of  his  new  ministry  in  America,  Thomas  encountered 
something  that  he  had  not  experienced  before,  namely,  a high  degree  of 
religious  pluralism  in  which  each  sect  was  given  equal  standing  before  the 
civil  authority.  Not  only  were  there  various  types  of  Presbyterians,  but  there 
were  also  representatives  of  practically  every  major  European  Christian  body 
of  the  time.  One  of  Thomas’s  first  responses  to  the  fact  of  pluralism  was  to 
invite  non-Seceder  Presbyterians  to  commune  with  Seceders,  and  for  this 
infringement  against  the  sectarian  ethic  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Phila- 
delphia synod,  with  the  result  that  he  soon  left  his  church  altogether. 

Now  a Christian  at  large,  with  no  denominational  home  and  with  religious 
pluralism  all  around  him,  Thomas  responded  in  a very  normal  way  for  a person 
influenced  by  the  Enlightenment  — indeed  in  exactly  the  way  that  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  or  even  Thomas  Jefferson  had  responded  to  the  fact  of  religious 
diversity  and  pluralism.  He  attempted  to  bring  about  unity  by  reducing 
religion  to  a set  of  essentials  upon  which  all  reasonable  men  and  women  could 
agree.  But  there  was  one  critical  difference  between  Thomas  Campbell,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Lord  Herbert  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  the  other.  While 
Herbert  and  Jefferson  had  been  interested  in  religion,  broadly  conceived,  and 
drew  their  essentials  of  every  religion  from  nature,  Campbell  was  interested  in 
Christianity  in  particular  and,  true  to  his  Puritan  moorings,  sought  to  draw 
his  essentials  from  the  Bible.  Briefly  put,  the  formula  that  he  conceived  and 
that  guided  the  progress  of  the  movement  through  the  early  years  was  that 
Christian  unity  could  be  achieved  through  a restoration  of  the  essentials  of  the 
primitive  Christian  faith  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  his  Declaration  and  Address,  drafted  in  1809,  Campbell  called  upon  all 
the  various  denominations  to  lay  aside  their  distinguishing  names  and  creeds 
and  to  unite  upon  the  one  thing  they  all  shared  in  common,  the  Bible  and  the 
Bible  alone.  The  Declaration  and  Address,  one  of  the  significant  ecumenical 
statements  in  American  religious  history,  became  the  cornerstone  that  launched 
the  Restoration  Movement. 


Alexander  Campbell 

Leadership  of  the  movement  was  soon  to  pass  from  Thomas  to  his  son, 
Alexander,  who  arrived  in  America  with  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  in 
1809.  Separated  from  his  father’s  influence,  Alexander  had  nonetheless  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  true  Church  was  the  restored.  New  Testament 
Church.  Soon  after  their  reunion,  Alexander  embraced  the  ideal  of  unity  as 
expressed  in  the  Declaration  and  Address. 

Now  the  dye  was  cast  and  the  movement  began  in  earnest.  The  Puritan 
principle  of  restoration  had  been  brought  into  the  service  of  the  Enlightenment 
ideal  of  unity  through  the  restoration  of  essentials,  and  this  was  the  gospel 
which  would  characterize  the  Restoration  Movement,  as  it  was  called,  for  the 
next  thirty  to  forty  years.  However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  during  those 
early  years,  the  label  “Restoration  Movement”  was  to  some  extent  a misnomer. 


for  unity  was  the  dominant  motif,  and  restoration  was  chiefly  a means  to 
that  end.^ 

Theological  division 

As  the  events  of  the  next  few  years  were  to  make  quite  clear,  the  theme  of 
ecclesiastical  restoration  was  an  unprofitable  servant  when  stationed  in  the 
employ  of  ecumenicity,  and  the  process  by  which  Alexander  Campbell  and  his 
followers  came  to  this  realization  was  both  slow  and  painful.  For  example, 
in  1812,  Alexander  Campbell  became  convinced  that  immersion  of  adults  was 
the  only  form  of  baptism  practised  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  he  publicly 
announced  that  that  was  the  only  form  which  he  would  support  or  practise. 
However,  his  support  of  adult  immersion  over  the  next  twenty  years  was,  if 
anything,  ambiguous.  Campbell  knew  that  to  restore  the  New  Testament 
Church  would  require  the  immersion  of  adults.  But  he  also  knew  that  an 
unqualified  insistence  on  adult  immersion  would  seriously  impair  his  efforts 
to  achieve  Christian  unity.  During  the  1820’s,  particularly,  in  the  journal 
which  he  published.  The  Christian  Baptist,  Campbell  vacillated  back  and  forth 
on  this  question.  Then  finally,  in  1837,  he  made  a statement  that  was  norma- 
tive for  his  later  years.  The  statement  was  the  so-called  Lunenberg  Letter,  in 
which  he  wrote:  “He  that. . . infers  that  none  are  Christians  but  the  immersed, 
as  greatly  errs  as  he  who  affirms  that  none  are  alive  but  those  of  clear  and  full 
vision.”  ® The  unity  theme  and  the  restoration  theme  had  done  battle  over 
the  question  of  baptism,  and  the  unity  theme  had  prevailed,  at  least  in  the 
mind  of  Campbell,  the  chief  theologian  of  the  movement.  Dissension  grew  in 
the  churches. 

As  the  twin  themes  of  unity  and  restoration  pulled  apart,  the  older  Campbell, 
still  a restorationist  to  be  sure,  leaned  nonetheless  in  an  increasingly  ecumeni- 
cal direction  even  at  the  expense  of  a strict  interpretation  of  the  restoration 
ideal.  There  were  members  of  the  church  throughout  the  land  who  followed 
him  in  that  direction,  but  there  were  others  — many  others,  it  should  be 
added  — who  had  been  so  well  taught  by  Campbell,  Stone,  and  others  con- 
cerning the  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  restoration,  that  if  it  came  to 
a choice  between  restoration  and  ecumenicity,  they  gladly  would  abandon 
Christian  unity  in  the  interest  of  holding  to  the  pattern  of  the  primitive  Church. 

The  Civil  War  and  geographical  division 

This  strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  restoration  plea  was  the  theological  basis 
of  what  would  later  become  the  Churches  of  Christ.  The  next  segment  of  the 
story  has  to  do  with  the  relation  of  the  Restoration  Movement  to  the  American 
Civil  War  (1861-1865).^ 

As  the  nation  moved  towards  war,  Alexander  Campbell  and  other  leaders 
of  the  movement  tried  heroically  to  preserve  unity  in  the  Restoration  brother- 


2 Cf.  Richard  T.  Hughes  : “A  Comparison  of  the  Restitution  Motifs  of  the  Campbells 
(1809-1830)  and  the  Anabaptists  (1524-1560).”  The  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  XLV, 
October  1971,  pp.  312  flf. 

3 Millennial  Harbinger,  1837,  pp.  411  f.,  414,  506  f. 

4 Cf.  Professor  David  Edwin  Harrell:  Quest  for  a Christian  America.  Nashville:  Disciples 
of  Christ  Historical  Society,  1966,  and  “The  Sectional  Origins  of  the  Churches  of  Christ”, 
Journal  of  Southern  History,  XXX  (August  1964),  pp.  261-277. 
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hood,  but  the  movement  was  thoroughly  polarized  by  the  war  ordeal,  although 
because  the  church  had  no  denominational  machinery  except  for  the  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  process  of  division  was  subtle  and  not  easily  recognized.  One 
should  keep  in  mind  that  a profound  theological  division  had  been  developing 
for  some  years  before  the  war  itself  began. 

Significantly,  however,  the  beginnings  of  the  more  formal  division  took 
place  within  the  context  of  the  American  Christian  Missionary  Society,  which 
had  come  into  being  in  1849  against  the  objection  of  those  who  argued  that 
the  very  existence  of  missionary  agencies  was  unscriptural.  In  1861 , the  Society 
called  on  “brethren  everywhere  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  sustain  the  proper 
and  constitutional  authorities  of  the  Union”.  In  1863,  the  Society  adopted  a 
loyalty  resolution  in  support  of  the  North.  Southern  church  leaders  felt  alien- 
ated, abused,  and  betrayed.  And  when  the  war  was  over,  sectional  sentiments 
began  to  coalesce  around  two  journals:  the  Gospel  Advocate,  published  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  speaking  to  and  for  the  southern  churches;  and  The 
Christian  Standard,  published  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  speaking  to  and  for  the 
northern  churches. 

Thus  one  can  detect  two  embryonic  divisions  in  the  movement  and  both 
divisions  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  if  the  emergence  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  is  to  be  properly  understood.  The  first  division  was  a theological  one, 
gradually  polarizing  the  two  themes  of  unity  and  restoration.  The  second 
division  was  a geographic  one,  almost  totally  contingent  upon  the  American 
Civil  War  and  related  social  issues.  The  third  development,  a combination  of 
the  first  two,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  critical  one,  is  the  fact  that  these  two 
divisions  superimposed  themselves  upon  one  another,  as  it  were,  with  the 
theme  of  Christian  unity  taking  up  its  abode  principally  in  the  North  and  the 
theme  of  the  restoration  of  apostolic  Christianity  gradually  coming  to  reside 
principally  in  the  South. 

The  emerging  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  South  remained  loyal  to  the  resto- 
ration plea  of  the  original  movement.  They  continued  to  talk  about  Christian 
unity,  but  it  was  a unity  predicated  upon  their  particular  perception  of  what 
constituted  the  primitive  Church. 

The  division  hardens 

From  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  Gospel  Advocate  continually  carped  at  the  Christian  Standard  both  for  its 
northern  sectionalism  and  for  its  lack  of  fidelity  to  the  restoration  principle. 
In  so  doing,  the  Advocate  came  more  and  more  to  represent  both  restorationism 
and  the  southern  region.  The  two  issues  that  became  the  most  visible  symbols 
of  the  rift  between  southern  restorationists  and  northern  ecumenists  were  the 
questions  of  the  missionary  society  and  instrumental  music.  Concerning  this 
latter  issue,  the  southern  churches  carried  on  the  fifty  year-old  tradition  in  the 
movement  of  refusing  to  permit  a musical  instrument  in  the  worship  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  used  in  the  primitive  Church.  Simply  put,  the  northern 
churches  viewed  this  position  as  irrelevant  and  divisive. 

By  1906,  the  division  between  the  northern  and  southern  churches  was 
sufficiently  complete  that  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  recognized  two 
distinct  religious  bodies  — the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  Churches  of  Christ  — 


and  this  was  the  report  of  the  1906  religious  census  which  was  published  in 
1910.®  That  report  clearly  documented  that  the  Disciples  were  in  the  majority 
in  both  the  northern  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  states  by  a 19  to  1 ratio. 
The  only  state  in  which  the  Churches  of  Christ  were  overwhelmingly  more 
numerous  than  the  Disciples  was  Tennessee.  Recent  demographic  work 
reveals  that  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Southern  California 
are  the  five  regions  where  the  Churches  of  Christ  are  concentrated  today.®  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  small  congregations  are  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  twentieth  century 

What,  then,  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  twentieth  century?  On  the 
positive  side,  the  Churches  of  Christ  have  experienced  phenomenal  growth. 
In  the  single  decade  of  1906  to  1916,  they  increased  from  159,658  members  to 
317,937,^  and  by  1966,  their  membership  was  listed  as  2,500,000.®  Along 
with  this  twentieth  century  growth  came  the  establishment  of  numerous  col- 
leges, several  of  which  have  undergone  substantial  expansion  within  the  past 
two  decades. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  this  century 
have  been  plagued  with  serious  differences  that  emanated  from  strict  inter- 
pretations of  the  restoration  ideal.  The  most  serious  controversy  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  was  over  premillennialism,  though  churches  also  have 
differed  over  whether  congregational  support  of  Sunday  schools,  located 
preachers,  Christian  colleges,  and  orphan  homes  was  scriptural,  as  well  as 
over  the  question  of  intercongregational  cooperation  that  plagued  the  fol- 
lowers of  Alexander  Campbell  in  the  nineteenth  century.  However,  by  the 
1960’s,  there  had  emerged  a “main-line”  Church  of  Christ  tradition  that  had 
largely  eclipsed  these  questions,  though  these  issues  did  continue  to  be  import- 
ant to  a minority  of  churches  within  the  brotherhood. 

Given  the  Churches  of  Christ’s  emphasis  on  restoration  of  the  Apostolic 
order,  what  do  these  churches  characteristically  look  like  in  worship  and 
practice?  Each  congregation  is  totally  autonomous  and  usually  functions 
under  the  direction  of  the  lay  elders  of  that  congregation.  However,  in  smaller 
congregations  where  there  are  not  at  least  two  men  possessing  what  the 
Churches  of  Christ  regard  as  qualifications  for  elders  given  in  I Timothy  and 
Titus,  the  congregation  then  functions  without  elders.  Further,  congregations 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  typically  employ  a plurality  of  deacons  (no  deacon- 
esses) who  carry  out  the  work  of  the  church  under  the  oversight  of  the  elders. 

The  minister  of  a particular  congregation  is  always  selected  by  that  con- 
gregation. Since  there  is  no  extra-congregational  governing  machinery,  each 
congregation  sets  its  own  ministerial  standards.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  many,  if 


5 Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  “Disciples  or  Christians”, 
Religious  Bodies:  1906^  Part  II,  pp.  235-243.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1910. 

6 Gaustad,  op.  cit.y  pp.  1016-1017  and  1030-1031. 

7 J.  Humble:  The  Story  of  the  Restoration,  p.  70.  Austin:  Firm  Foundation  Publishing 
House,  1969. 

8 The  World  Almanac,  pp.  488-489.  New  York:  New  York  World  Telegram  and  The 
Sun,  1966. 
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not  most,  ministers  in  the  Churches  of  Christ  have  received  ministerial  training 
in  their  four-year  college  degree  programmes  at  one  of  the  church’s  colleges. 
However,  there  are  some  ministers  without  a college  education  as  well  as  some 
who  possess  graduate  theological  training. 

The  hallmark  of  worship  in  the  Churches  of  Christ  is  simplicity.  These 
congregations  typically  feel  that  there  are  five  bibhcally  authorized  acts  of 
worship:  singing,  praying,  preaching,  giving,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  Churches  of  Christ  participate  in  each  of  these  activities  on 
every  Lord’s  day.  The  singing  continues  to  be  done  a cappella  and  is  usually 
directed  by  one  of  the  congregation’s  male  members.  The  male  laity  of  the 
congregation  also  actively  participates  in  the  worship  service  through  the  lead- 
ing of  prayers,  the  reading  of  scripture,  and  the  distribution  of  the  unleavened 
bread  and  the  grape  juice  (rarely  wine)  during  the  weekly  Lord’s  Supper,  which 
is  understood  as  a memorial  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection. 

The  Churches  of  Christ  place  tremendous  emphasis  on  evangelism,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  church  seeks  to  bring  people  to  what  it  regards 
as  biblical  conversion,  namely,  believing  the  Gospel,  repenting  of  one’s  sins, 
confessing  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  being  immersed  in  water  for  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.  Individual  missionaries  are  supported  by  particular  congre- 
gations, or  by  a group  of  congregations  who  voluntarily  cooperate  in  that  par- 
ticular venture,  and  missionaries  from  the  church  are  found  in  many  nations 
around  the  world.  In  recent  years,  foreign  missions  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  developing  nations  in  Africa  and  South  America.  Further,  leading 
missionaries  in  the  church  currently  are  exploring  new  methods  of  evangelism 
which  stress  the  cultivation  of  truly  indigenous  churches  rather  than  churches 
bearing  American  cultural  imprints. 

In  the  mid  to  late  1960’s,  several  so-called  “exodus”  movements  took  place 
wherein  numerous  family  units,  sometimes  as  many  as  seventy-five  or  eighty, 
sold  their  homes  in  the  south  and  migrated  en  masse  to  a predetermined 
location  in  the  northeast  region  of  the  USA  where  they  took  permanent  jobs 
and  began  the  task  of  evangelizing  a region  where  the  Churches  of  Christ  were 
practically  unknown.  The  persons  who  participated  in  these  exodus  ventures 
were  typically  lay  persons  from  various  occupations.  The  most  well-known 
of  these  endeavours  was  the  Exodus  Bay  Shore  Movement  to  Bay  Shore, 
New  York. 

With  their  congregational  autonomy  and  lack  of  denominational  machinery, 
the  Churches  of  Christ  have  always  been  shaped  more  by  journals  than  by 
synods  or  bishops,  and  the  “main-line”  churches  which  emerged  in  the  mid- 
twentieth century  were  to  a great  extent  the  product  of  two  extremely  powerful 
journals.  One  was  the  Gospel  Advocate  which  continues  to  be  published  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  which  remains  as  one  of  the  most  influential  voices 
within  the  Churches  of  Christ.  The  other  is  the  Firm  Foundation,  published 
in  Austin,  Texas,  which  consistently  has  exercised  a middle-of-the-road,  stabil- 
izing influence  over  the  church.  During  the  decade  of  the  1960’s,  with  all  of 
its  ferment  and  social  upheaval,  it  is  not  surprising  that  new  journals  were 
founded  which  were  dedicated  to  a freedom  of  expression  that  was  not  thought 
possible  within  the  boundaries  of  the  “main-line”.  Possibly  the  most  notable 
of  these  journals  was  Mission  which  first  appeared  in  July  1967. 
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A changing  church 

Since  the  tenacious  clinging  to  the  restoration  principle  in  the  post-Civil 
War  south  was,  at  least  in  some  respects,  a function  of  southern  poverty  and 
social  estrangement,  one  would  expect  that  today,  with  pronounced  upward 
social  and  economic  mobility  among  the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  restoration 
principle  would  be  taken  with  a considerably  reduced  degree  of  seriousness. 
To  some  extent,  that  is  the  case.  Many  members  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  1970’s  are  virtually  unacquainted  with  the  term  “restoration”,  not  to 
speak  of  its  meaning.  Moreover,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  among  church  members 
under  forty,  many  know  little,  if  anything,  of  the  history  of  the  movement  in 
America. 

The  theme  of  restoration  has  been  at  least  supplemented  in  many  congre- 
gations with  one  of  two  emerging  trends.  One  of  these  trends  is  a newly  found 
emphasis  on  God’s  activity  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Gospel  message  of  liberating 
grace.  This  emphasis  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a reaction  against  what  many 
church  members  perceive  as  a traditional  legalism  within  the  Churches  of 
Christ.  The  most  visible  manifestation  of  this  new  emphasis  is  the  nationwide 
radio  programme,  “Heartbeat”,  which  attempts  to  address  secular  people  with 
the  Gospel  message  of  freedom  and  grace. 

The  second  trend,  emerging  especially  in  large,  urban  congregations,  is  an 
emphasis  on  such  distinctively  middle  class  religious  values  as  positive  thinking, 
success  evangelism,  and  pietistic  introspection.  This  shift  from  restoration 
theology  to  a pietistic,  success-oriented  theology  is  certainly  in  harmony  with 
the  prevailing  mood  in  American  religion  in  the  1970’s,  and  is  nowhere  more 
manifest  among  the  Churches  of  Christ  than  in  the  “Soul-Winning  Workshops”. 
The  most  successful  workshop,  held  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  draws  over 
15,000  people  annually  and  is  the  largest  single  gathering  of  members  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  world.  This  fact  takes  on  even  greater  significance 
when  one  realizes  that  for  the  past  forty  to  fifty  years,  the  largest  gatherings 
among  members  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  were  the  annual  college  lectureships 
which  typically  emphasized  the  traditional  themes  of  emulating  the  primitive 
Church  in  doctrine,  worship  and  practice.^  Moreover,  the  lectureships,  along 
with  such  church  papers  as  the  Gospel  Advocate  and  the  Firm  Foundation, 
helped  to  shape  whatever  orthodoxy  prevailed  within  the  brotherhood  during 
those  years.  Clearly,  however,  there  is  today  a new  focus  and  a new  thought 
pattern  on  the  Churches  of  Christ  horizon. 

One  should  not  assume  from  the  foregoing,  however,  that  emphasis  on 
the  restoration  theme  is  gone,  for  it  certainly  is  not.  Indeed,  the  Churches  of 
Christ  today  are  characterized  by  a wide  diversity  in  emphasis.  There  was  a 
day,  only  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  a church  member  could  be  reasonably 
certain  of  what  he  would  find  in  any  Church  of  Christ  in  the  country.  That 
day  is  gone.  The  church  has  become  too  large  and  too  mobile  to  be  uniform. 
Congregational  self-determination  is  practised  today  with  a vigour  perhaps 
never  before  experienced  in  the  churches’  history. 
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® Cf.  William  S.  Banowsky:  The  Mirror  of  a Movement,  Dallas:  Christian  Publishing 
Company,  1965. 


